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literary reputation. In 1803 Karamzin was appointed Russia's official "historiographer/' and in 1816 were issued the first eight volumes of his monumental History of the Russian State, followed by four more volumes, of which the last was published posthumously. His work had an immediate and resounding success and was heralded by contemporary opinion as ushering in a new era both in Russian letters and in historiography. Subsequent developments and scientific criticism have largely revised this too favorable verdict. Karamzin's chief claim to fame is his contribution to the evolution of the literary language. Believing that one should write as one talks, he carefully avoided the clumsy rhetorical adornments and artificial constructions affected by other eighteenth century authors. Karamzin, moreover, added to the flexibility and power of expression of the Russian tongue by adopting a number of words and grammatical constructions translated or borrowed from the French. These innovations, to which Shishkov and his friends took exception, have withstood the test of time and have gained general acceptance. Karamzin's own style, however, although once considered a model of elegance and simplicity, was soon to appear hopelessly dated and labored. His work, nevertheless, facilitated the evolution of the literary language achieved by his younger and more talented contemporaries, especially Zhukovsky and Pushkin.
His influence in directing Russian literature and history into new channels was less fruitful. He is rightly regarded as the founder of the short-lived Russian sentimentalism, which, as in other countries, was a reaction against pseudo-classicism and rationalism and was inspired by foreign authors (Rousseau, Bernardin de Saint-Pierre, Sterne, to mention only a few). In Karamzin's case, however, sentimentalism was a literary manner rather than the expression of a deep-felt conviction, of a consistent philosophy. His immensely popular stories, written in a sentimental vein, dealt with Russian themes but were just as remote from Russian realities as were the works of the pseudo-classicists. In Pypin's apt phrase, Karamzin's outlook was that of ''sentimental optimism which eventually made him a staunch reactionary." The History of the Russian State, acclaimed by contemporary opinion as a work of unsurpassed erudition and literary charrn, is seldom consulted today. Miliukov established (in 1897) that while Karamzin had used some hitherto unknown archive materials he had, on the whole, leaned much too h'eayify on the ^writings of earlier historians, especially those of Prince Shcherbatov. The philosophy of history ex-